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In contrast to curriculum stand ardsi initiatives, the teaching stand ardsmovementadvocatES 
abroad teaching approach thatindudes teaching for understanding, skill sdev el opmentin 
context collaborative acttivities, and diversity of content and method. Using this 
conceptualization to analyze teachers' responses to a survey, we found thattheir practices 
reflected the teaching standards approach. In discussing our findings, we note that an 
awareness of teachers' current achievements might reduce negative views of the 
profession, and thatteachers need supportto continue to develop in the teaching standards 
direction. 
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Contrairementauxinitiativesen mati eredenormes dereference curd culai re, lemouvement 
de I'enseignement standardise pi aide pour une approche d'enseignementetendue qui 
induel'enseignementdela comprehension, ledeveloppementdeshabiletesen contexte, 
lesactivites collaboratives etia diversitedu contenu etdes methodes. En utilisantcette 
conceptuali sati on dans I 'analyse des reponses a I'enquete par I es ensei gnants, nous avons 
trouve queleur pratique enseignante refletel'approchede I'enseignement standardise. 
Dans la discussion de nos resultats, nous observons qu'une prise de conscience des 
acxnmpl i ssements actij elsdesenseignantsrisquede red ui re I es opi ni ons negati ves su r I a 
profession ensei gnanteetque I es ensei gnants ont besoi n desoutien pour continuer dese 
devel opper dans I a di recti on de I 'ensei gnement normali se. 

Mots-des : ensei gnement standardise, renouvellement scolaire, ensei gnement de 
I'alphabetisation, ensei gnementdesmathematiques 


Over the past 15 years a movement for school renewal has emerged, 
especially in North America, that focuses on teaching standards or 
standards of teactiing pracSica. This movement differs in at least two 
respects from themorewidelyk nown effort to i m p rov e school s: cu rri cu I u m 
standards, that is, improving sctiools by establishing detailed learning 
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expectations, backed by standardized tests. 

Educators who advocate the teaching standards approach emphasize 
engaging students more deeply with school subjects, in part by relating 
thei r I earni ng to real -life contexts. They argue that students' learning will 
tend to be superficial and short-lived unless students are interested in 
what they are studying, understand it and as far as possible see its 
relevance. These educators reject the idea that "doing the same things 
harder, longer, and stronger will materially improve education" 
(Zemelman, Daniels, & Hyde, 190Q p. xii). They are opposed to the notion, 
advanced for example by Tucker and Codding (190Q, that all educators 
need do is provide "a dear target' and then induce students to "work 
hard and long" to achieve it (p. 44). 

The advocates of teaching standards pi ace teachers atthe centre of school 
renewal . T hey argu e that estabi i shi ng a setof d etai I ed I earni ng expectati ons 
and ford ng schools to pursue them will network. Zemelman etal. (199^ 
assert that educators cannot improve schools significantly through 
"systems of high-stakes testing and accountability, linked to elaborate 
rewards and punishments for students, teachers, schools, and districts" 
(p. xii). They note that teachers, liketheir students, must be engaged with 
the subject matter and understand itdeeply, have expertise in making it 
meaningful to students, and have latitude to exerdse their expertise in 
dassroom dedsions. As Darling-Hammond (1997) notes, the question in 
school renewal is not only what students should learn but also what 
teachers need to know and be ableto do to promote student learning. 

This artide has two main parts. In the first part we expound and assess 
the teaching standards approach to school renewal, contrasting it with 
the curriculum standards approach. In the second part weexaminedata 
from a recent survey of elementary teachers' current teaching practices, 
using the teaching standards criteria as a lens to understand the survey. 
We condude the artide with a discuss! on of the implications of our findings 
for in-service teacher development 

PARTI: THE TEACHING STANDARDS MOVEMENT 

Backg"CLnd and G ana"al A pprcach of the Moi/erert 

Many school improvement efforts haveoccurred in recent decades. I n the 
United States, a back-to-basics movement surfaced in the 195C6, in part 
due to reports of World War II recruits' low profidency in sdence and 
mathematics (Goodlad, 196G p. General books on the shortcomings of 
publiceducation such as WhyJchnnyCarftReadand Educaticnci Wastdands 
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also stimulatEd this movement (GoodI ad, 19B4 p. 3- In the late 195C6 and 
the 196C6, partly in response to the USSR's Sputnik satellite launch, 
educators moved to increase the depth of academic learning in schools 
along lines suggested by Schwab, Bruner, and others (Darling-Hammond, 
1997; GoodI ad, 196Q. From themid-190Cb, after the publication of A N aticn 
at Risk (N ational Commission on Excellence in Education, 1963), an 
outpouring of detailed curriculum documents and standardized tests 
began, which has continued to the present day. 

In theUnited Kingdom, after decades of chi Id -centred pedagogy at the 
primary level and non-streamed or comprehensive approaches in 
secondary schools, the Education Reform A ctof1968establi shed a national 
curriculum and assessment system that emphasized "a traditional subject 
approach to curriculum more firmly than at any previous time" (Richards 
& Taylor, 1996 P- 11). Since 1995 the British national government has 
placed even greater emphasis on basic literacy and numeracy skills at the 
primary level, giving less attention to "cross-curricular themes, 
dimensions, and skills" (Richards & Taylor, 1996 P- 11). In initial teacher 
education, the British government has mandated a content-oriented 
approach, with detailed specification of the subject knowledge trainees 
need to know. The government has also imposed a narrow definition of 
teacher professionalism by means of guidelines, inspections, and funding 
sanctions (Furlong, Barton, Miles, Whiting, & Whitty, 2000). 

In Ontario, where we conducted our study, the Hall -Dennis Report of 
1966 (Ontario Ministry of Education, 1963 advocated an open, student- 
centred approach to teaching and learning. However, the 1961 Report of 
the Secondary Education Review Project (Ontario Ministry of Education, 
1961) signaled a return to a more prescriptive high-school curriculum. 
From the mid-199C6, detailed curriculum documents replaced broad 
guidelines at all levels, firstwith TheCcrrmcnCurriculumfor grades 1 to 9 
(Ontario Ministry of Education and Training, 1995a, 19953, 1995c), and 
then a new set of curriculum documents for grades 1 to 6and high school 
(Ontario Ministry of Education and Training, 1997a and b, 230Cb and b). 
Similar back-to-basics shifts have occurred recently in other Canadian 
provinces, notably in British Columbia. 

Most of these school renewal approaches have focused on suiyectcontent 
with long lists of knowledge and skills that students must acquire. This 
emphasis accords with the view widespread among liberal -arts faculty, 
governmentbodies, and thegeneral publicthatteachingislargely amatter 
oftransmission.lnANaticnatRiskforexample, thechiefcritidsmof sch ool s 
is that they pay inadequate attention to "content" "the curriculum," "the 
very stu ff of ed u cati on" (N ati onal Commi ssi on on Excel I ence i n Ed u cati on. 
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1963 p. 18). Tucker and Codding (1996) are critical of disciplinary 
associations for being too vague in their expectations. They argue, "a 
student should beabletolook at the standards and know instantly what 
topics have to be mastered, what knowledge has to be gained, and what 
kind of work he or she has to produce to meet the standard" (p. 44). 

Advocates of this approach do not show enough awareness of the 
complexity of teaching the curriculum. They think that once everyone 
knows in detail what has to be I earned, the process of inducing students to 
master itis relatively straightforward, though itmay be very hard work 
for both teachers and students. A N alien atRisK similar to statements from 
the British government in the 196C6 and 199C6, expresses concern that 
teacher -education programs pay too much attention to pedagogy and not 
enough to subjectmatter. "The teacher preparation curriculum is weighted 
heavily with courses in 'educational methods' attheexpenseof coursesin 
subjects to be taught' (National Commission on Excellencein Education, 
1963 p. 23 . The report notes the results of an unnamed survey showing 
that " 41 percent of the time of elementary school teacher candidates is 
spentin education courses [which] reduces the amount of time available 
for subjectmatter courses" (p. 23 . 

Beginning in the I ate 19BEfe, the teaching standards movement emerged 
with a different approach to school renewal. This "more general, 
progressive educational paradigm" (Zemelman etal., 1996 p. 7) 
emphasizes understanding, problem solving, real -life application, and the 
crucial and complex roleof the teacher in learning. By contrast with other 
largely top-down initiatives, teachers, subject-area specialists, and 
discipline associations develop the principles and objectives for school 
reform (Zemelman etal., 199^. For example, key participants in the 
movement are the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, the 
National Coundl of Teachers of English, and the I nternational Reading 
Assod ati on. 

Advocates for the teaching standards movement avoid detailed 
curriculum lists, proposing instead a smaller setof key goal sand processes, 
accompanied by rationales, examples, and vignettes (Darling-Hammond, 
1993- However, the movement distinctive among progressiveinitiatives, 
acknowledges the need for a si gnificantdegree of direct! on in schooling, in 
part so innovations may spread across school systems. These advocates 
maintain thatpeople with an inti mate knowledge of teaching agree widely 
on pedagogical approaches, and all teachers should be given the 
preparation and support they require to implement these approaches 
(Zemelman etal., 1996). AsDarling-Hammond explains, whatisneeded is 
a medium-grain setof standards, neither too open nor too detailed. 
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SomeU .S. standards documents . . . representa curriculum for exposure . . . rather than a 
curriculum for understanding. . . . Other sets of standards, especially some early state 
efforts, have been criticized for the opposite reason — for expressing learning goals in 
statements so vague and general as to be meaningless ('students will learn to think critically,’’ 
for example). Neither extremeishelpful for educators. Ifstandardsaretosupporteffective 
teach! ng, they mustfi nd a rred umgei nform of express! on, art cul ati ng I mportanteducati onal 
ideas sufficiently clearly to convey meaning but avoiding over -specification in order to 
give teachers room to make curriculum meaningful to their students. (Darling-Hammond, 
1907, pp. 228-22^ 

Thisposition issimilartDthatof Kozol (2XD), who states that the question 
is not whether educators need standards buf'with what sensitivities we 
navigate between the two extremes of regimented learning with 
destructiveovertones, on oneside, and pedagogicaimlessness and fatuous 
romantidsm, on the other" (p. xiii). 

Many educators are welcoming the teaching standards movement as a 
basis for reform. For example, the standards are thought to open the way 
to hi gher status and greater autonomy for the teachi ng professi on (D arl i ng- 
Hammond, Wise, & Klein, 1994; Yinger, 1999). Educators view these 
standards as a framework for preservice and in -service teacher education, 
teacher certification, and teacher licensing (Borko& Putnam, 1995 Brown 
& Chadbourne, 1995 Darling-Hammond etal., 1994; Ingvarson, 1995 
YingerSi Hendricks-Lee, 199Q. In Ontario, theOntarioCollegeofTeachers 
has incorporated the broad directions of the movementin its Standards cf 
PradiGefcr the Teading Professi cn (Ontario College of Teachers, 199^ and 
uses them as a basis for assessing preservice teacher -education programs 
and for designing in-service programs. 

We end this expository section on the teaching standards movement by 
summarizing thekey elements oftheapproach, todarify further the nature 
of the approach. Briefly, the central prind pies of the teaching standards 
movement are as follows; 

Teachng fcr unda^tandng This is perhaps the dominant theme in the 
teaching standards literature. Students should learn notjust discrete facts 
and skills but grasp concepts and understand connections and 
implications. For example, rather than simply learning algorithms in 
mathematics, they should understand why a particular procedure is 
effective and be in a position to choose between procedures and adapt 
them as needed. To promote understanding among students, they should 
be given plenty of opportunity to engage in problem solving, apply their 
learning to real-world phenomena, and talk with each other and their 
teachers aboutissues and methods. Thisinturn will lead to greater student 
interestand engagementand so promote I earning for all, amajor objective 
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of the movement (Zemel man, etal., 190Q. 

Skill da/dcpmaTtinooTtBct Theteachi ng stand ardsmovementisoonoerned 
aboutskill development students should be able to perform ata high level 
in the various subject areas. However, the ski Ms mustbe learned in context 
especially in relation to real-world issues. This second component of the 
approach clearly has links with the first because learning in context 
fadlitates understanding. Further, if students understand, for example, 
the reason for particular word spellings or grammatical structures, their 
proficiency will increase in these ski 1 1 areas (Kosnik, 190Q. Finally, learning 
ski 1 1 s i n context rather than by rote wi 1 1 be more i nteresti ng and enjoy abl e 
for students, resulting again in engagement of a larger proportion of 
students. 

Cdlabcrativeactivities Collaboration (e.g., by a whole class, small groups, 
teacher and students, students from different classes and grade levels) 
supports the objective of real-world learning in two ways: it creates a 
learning context more I ike everyday life, and it teaches collaborative ski Ms 
needed in the real world. Collaboration is also importantin promoting 
learning for all becauseitbroadens studentengagementand draws on the 
talents of a wider rangeof students. Further, in the context of cxTlIaborati on 
student talk is promoted, in turn resulting in deeper understanding 
(Peterson, 190^. 

Dive^ty cf ocntent and rrethal The teaching standards movement 
advocates diversity of caantent and a range of pedagogical strategies. 
Diversity of crantent (e.g., different genres in reading, different strands in 
mathematics, artistic as well as cxcnceptual learning) appeals to a wider 
range of students and permits them to express diverse talents. Also, it 
leads to deeper learning because students seethe same phenomena from 
many points of view. With respech to method, the movement again 
advocates vari ety : for exampi e, teacher i nputas wel I as student express! on; 
worksheets and drill as well as open-ended problem solving; both phonics 
lessons (or mini -lessons) and learning to read in cxrntext Diversity of 
method isessential because different students learn in different ways, and 
because (as with cantent) the same phenomena need to be approached in 
different ways if they are to be understood. A diversity of assessment 
methods is also necassary to ensure that varied talents and attainments 
arerecagnized (Meier, 1995). 

Assssrrmtcf ttaTGading Standards Ma/erert 


I n our view, there are several reasons to endorse the teaching standards 
approach to school renewal rather than the curriculum standards 
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approach. The former approach ismorein keeping with the kind of I earning 
required in today's world: learning that is conceptual, comprehensive, 
problem -oriented, applied to real -life situations, and open to constant 
change. A highly detailed, presetcurriculum i s notap prop ri ate for present- 
day schooling, ifiteverwas (Darling-Hammond, 1997; Drucker, 199Q Meier, 
2XD). Further, unless students are engaged by a relevant integrated 
program of study they will not learn effectively and may drop out of 
school early. As Meier (199^ says, "to put up with twelveyears of serious 
high-stakes study young people have to want to be there, they need to be 
engaged learners" (p. 16^. 

Moreover, empirical studies as d ted by Darling-Hammond (1997) have 
shown that the forced teaching of a detailed, fragmented curriculum with 
minimal teacher autonomy is less effective than teaching for understand! ng 
along thelines of the teach! ng standards movement Darling-Hammond 
refers, for example, to the U.S. Eight-Year Study in the 193C6, which 
"painstakingly documented how students from experimental progressive 
schools were ultimately more academically successful, practically 
resourceful, and sod ally responsi bl e than matched samples of 1,475peers 
from traditional schools" (p. 10). Similarly, in the 19696 a "substantial 
body of research" conducted on the curriculum reforms of Bruner and 
others "showed that intellectually challenging curricula and inquiry- 
oriented teaching produced noticeablelearning gains for students" (p. 11). 
Turning to a more recent case study, Meier (1®5 2DOO) describes how use 
of a broadly progressive approach at Central Park East Secondary School 
in New York resulted in 9C% of students finishing high school and going 
on to successful college careers, despite the fact that they came from a 
population with traditionally very low levels of high-school and college 
success. 

T he p robi em wi th the teach! ng stand ard s app roach has not been I ack of 
improvement in student achievement in thedassrooms where it has been 
implemented, but rather an inability to make the innovations "take hold 
at the system level" (Darling-Hammond, 1997, p. IQ. Sarason (1990) also 
discusses this difficulty. Although supporting Deweyan educational 
prindplesand thegoalsofsuch bodies as the National Board of Professional 
Teaching Standards (NBPTS), he maintains that neither Dewey nor the 
N BPTShas confronted theproblem oftransforming"thecultu re of schools 
and school systems" (p. 13Q to ensure that innovations spread from 
I sol ated cases to enti re school systems. 

Although in general we accept the teaching standards approach for the 
reasons presented above, we wish to offer two caveats, one about 
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tErminology and the other about substance. On the one hand, we do not 
think use of the word "standards" is essential to the movement (though 
we have no objection to it): it is the approach thatis important rather than 
this term. As noted, the curriculLmstandardsmovementin recent times has 
favoured a highly detailed curriculum while using the same term 
"standards." Standards may be detailed, vague, or medium-grained: the 
word itself does not favour one of these alternatives. Meier (2000) makes 
this point when, after criticizing the curriculum standards movement at 
length, she concludes: "Standards, yes. Absolutely. But . . . we need 
standardsheld by real peoplewhomatterinthelivesofouryoung" (p. 23). 

The U .K. case is instructive here. Around 1997 the British government 
changed the term "teaching competences" in its documents to "teaching 
standards" (Furlong etal., 200Q p. 14^. What this signalled, however, 
despite the introduction of the word "standards," was the arrival of a 
much moredetailed specification of required teaching practices than any 
issued before, "amounting to many hundreds of different standards" (p. 
151). 

On the other hand, we wish to register a major substantive concern 
abouttheteaching standards movement itfocusestoo heavily on academic 
learning to the neglect of what might be called life learning. By far the 
main preoccupation of the movement is with the teaching of academic 
disdplines. Although links to the real world are advocated, we believe a 
greater shift in this direction is needed. Goodlad (1966) expressed 
reservations about lack of attention to life concerns in the somewhat 
similar 19666 effort in the U .S.A. to deepen academic learning, objecting 
that "the structure of the disciplines stands at the center of curriculum 
planning and [determines] the very objectives, organizational patterns, 
and sulyect matter" (p. 114). Dewey (191Q stressed thatschool is notjust 
preparation for life (though itisthat) butlife itself Noddings (199^ argued 
that traditional liberal education, with its heavily cognitive emphasis, is 
notideal for anyone, whether academically inclined or not She maintained 
that a caring approach to life should be explored in depth in the formal 
curriculum and experienced in the life of the classroom and school. 

PARTIfA STUDY OF CURRENT TEACHING PRACTICES 

Although we endorse the teaching standards approach to teaching, we 
believe itis very important to explore how much teachers already follow 
the principles of this approach in their everyday practice. Such 
understanding both avoids reinford ng the teacher bashing so prevalent 
today, and provides a better sense of the path for teacher development 
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Our perception, based on reading the research literature, past experience, 
and school visits in the course of research and preservice supervision, is 
that teachers currently apply these principles. In Partll of our article, we 
report on a recent teacher survey. Wedid not conduct this survey, butwe 
were given access to the data ityielded. 

Ccntectand MetJxddogy 

In 1909 we studied the teaching practices of a large number of Ontario 
elementary teachers at selected grade levels, using data gathered by the 
Ontario Education Ouality and Accountability Office (EOAO). In spring 
1997, EOAO had surveyed all grade-Steachers in the province (n = 088^ 
about their practices in language arts and mathematics teaching, and all 
grade-6 teachers from a random sample of 200schools in 78 boards (n = 
411) abouttheir practices in mathematics teaching. We were all owed access 
tothedata in thecontextof a comprehensivestudy thatinduded a review 
of relevant literature; development of a conceptualization of effective 
teaching practices; and analysis and assessment of the practices revealed 
in the teacher survey responses, using the conceptualization we had 
developed. 

Established in 1906 EOAO is staffed by education professionals who 
are employed by the Ontario Ministry of Education and somusttoadegree 
acceptits assumptions and goals. Itsmain area of activity, at the elementary 
level, has been grade-3 and -6 student testing in language arts and 
mathematics. The student tests are " high -stakes" in that the ministry 
makes publicthe results for each school and dass. By contrast the ministry 
does not release by school or individual teacher the results of the teacher 
survey we used in this study. Theintroduction te the teacher survey states: 
"The information you provide in the questionnaire is confidential. ... It 
will besenttetheEOAO and will be seen only by EOAO authorized staff. 
You will notbeidentified through this process." Furthermore, theministry 
does not link the teachers' survey responses to student test results for 
their school or dass. 

Accordingly, there is no obvious reason why teachers completing the 
survey would be influenced by what they thi nk EOAO or the education 
ministry would wish to hear. It is possible, however, that in a general 
dimate of critidsm of teachers and efforts to pressure them through 
detailed curriculum and standardized testing, teachers' responses may be 
somewhat skewed toward giving whatin their view will be regarded as 
the right answer. 

EOAO designed and administered the teacher questionnaire: we, as 
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researchers, had no input at that stage. Purposely, the questionnaire did 
not originate from a particular theoretical model, and the various sections 
and items were not theoretically connected. In particular, the teaching- 
standards conceptualization, which we later used in analyzing the teacher- 
survey responses, was nota basis for item selection and was notmentioned 
in the questionnaire. EQAO involved practising teachers and consultants 
in generating items to capture the range of activities likely to occur: the 
focus was notjuston best practices (however defined). Similarly, the scales 
were designed to give frequency rather than imply judgments. 

The questionnaire did not have standardized properties arising from 
previous use or borrowing from or comparison with other instruments; 
however, it had a set format and was administered under standard 
conditions. Before general administration, the survey was tested with a 
group of approximately SOteachers, who were asked to suggestadditions 
or deletions and indicate items they found confusing or otherwise difficult 
to answer. 

The questionnaire was divided into the following sections: classroom 
demographics (e.g., class size, multigrade classes); teacher collaboration; 
recent professional development teaching practices (by far the largest 
section); assessment strategies; professional background; and comfortlevel 
in teaching various areas and topics. Thequestionnaire wasof a check-off 
variety; no open-ended questions were included. The scale used in the 
sections of thequestionnaire considered in our research (those on teaching 
practices and assessment strategies) was as follows: daily, a few times a 
week, a few times a month, a few times a year, never, don’t know. 

EQAO used a computer to read the teachers' responses to the survey 
and theresultingdatawerepassed on tous. Under thetermsof our research 
contract we were not beholden to EQAO in any way other than to note, as 
we do now, thatthecondusions to our study of the data are our own and 
notthoseof EQAO. To analyzethedata, wefirstdid the conceptual work 
described earlier and then used the resulting summary of the teaching 
standards approach to identify those items in the questionnaire that 
indicated use of this approach. This task of course involved considerable 
interpretation on our part For example, in an elementary dassroom, what 
is the meaning of "conducting mathematical investigations" or 
"demonstrating a mathematical process for other students"? Are these 
activities indicative of teaching for understanding or not?To some extent 
we relied on our own knowledge of elementary teachers, teaching, and 
dassrooms to answer such questions. 

Having chosen the relevant items from the survey, we then analyzed 
the EQAQ data and developed tables to display the frequency of use of 
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each practice. Because of spacelimitationswepresenthereonly a selection 
of the tables generated in this way and usually indicate frequencies only 
for "daily/a few times weekly" rather than for the whole scale. The order 
of the items in our tables is that found in the EQAO questionnaire itself. 

Our study of teaching practices from this pre-established database had 
several limitations. First because we did not participate in constructing 
the quest onnai re, we were u nabi e to ensu re i nd usi on of items that woul d 
reduce the ambiguity of responses from the point of view of the teaching 
standards conceptualization. Second, we were unable to create a more 
teacher -friendly questionnaire, with more positive signals and questions 
about teachers' opinions and initiatives that may have produced fuller 
and more authentic responses. Third, although a large-scale survey of this 
kind has the advantage of breadth, itshould ideally be supplemented by 
focus-group discussions, in-depth interviews, document collection, and 
dassroom observation, once again to reduce ambiguity and increase the 
richness of thedata. Fourth, as noted earlier, in interpreting the teachers' 
survey responses we had to rely heavily on our own judgment of how 
they understood the various items and what their responses meant And 
finally, we had only language arts data from grade-3 teachers and 
mathematics data from both grade-3and -6 teachers. 

Findings 

The central fi ndi ng of our analysi s of responses to the EQA 0 teacher su rvey 
was that current teaching practices have many of the features advocated 
by the teaching standards movement The extent to which the practices 
are in line with the teaching standards varied somewhat according to 
subject sub-area within the subject and grade level. Weoutline below the 
evidence we found of adherence to the principles of the teaching standards 
movement in language arts and mathematics. 

Teaching for understand ng The main indicators of teaching for 
understanding in language arts were in the area of reading (seeTable 1). 
(The survey items on writing did not dearly address this topic) In our 
view, frequentuse (daily or several times weekly) ofpre-reading activities, 
discussion by students of their responses to what they had read, evaluation 
by students of ideas in the text, and so forth indicated teaching for 
understanding. We also presentin Table 1 the mathematics scores at the 
grade-61 evel thatwe interpreted as indicating teaching for understanding. 
These induded students using concrete materials to understand and 
explain new concepts, demonstrating mathematical processes for each 
other, and applying mathematical rules in real-life contexts. The 
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percentages atthe grade-3level were very similar to those at the grade-6 
level, with the exception that grade-3 students used concrete materials 
much more frequently than grade-6students. 

Skill devdcpmaitinGcntBct In language arts, we found evidence of skill 
developmentin contextin both reading and writing at the grade-3level, 
as presented in Table 2 For example, students were taught vocabulary in 
context and used resources in revising and editing their writing. In grade- 
3mathematics it appeared that ski 1 1 developmentin context was a priority 
(see Table 3- The relevant items with relatively high frequency were 
learning to communicate solutions in a dear manner and demonstrating 
mathematical processes to fellow students. The percentages for grade-6 
teachers were very similar to those for grade-3 teachers. 

Cdlabcrativeactivities In language arts, theteacherquestionnai redid not 
have items directly on collaboration among students. However, the 


Table 1 

E xampi es cf T eadi ng ftr U nderstand ng 


Teaching for U nderstanding in Reading, Grade 3 
On a daily or weekly basis: 

83X) engaged in pre-reading activities 
6BX) talked about their responses to what they have read 
57% evaluated ideas, information, features of textin their reading 
43X) extended theirresponsestoreadingthroughavariety of open-ended 
activities 

44% solved probi ems combi ni ng i nformati on from thei r reading wi th thei r 
own experience 

34% were taught to recognize various levels of meaning within a text 


Teaching for Understanding in Mathematics, Grade 6 
On a daily or weekly basis: 

39X) used concrete materials to understand and explain new concepts 

67% applied mathematical rules within reaNife or authenticcontexts 

31% conducted mathematical investigations 

3®6 solved open-ended problems 

24% invented or created problem-solving activities 

1®6 engaged in mathematical journal writing 

62% demonstrated a mathematical process for other students 
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questionnaire did address collaboration between teacher and students. 
When asked how often they used teacher -studentconferences in assessing 
student progress in writing, SYo said daily, 22% a few times a week, and 
a few times a month. In mathematics, thedata provided considerable 
evi d ence of the u se of col I aborati ve approaches. A t the grad e-3 1 ev el , 1 
of teachers said they had their students "work col I aborati v el y to solve 
problems" daily, 41% a few times a week, and 3C% a few times a month. At 
the grad e-6level the percentages were 32%, 4C%, and 21% respectively. At 
the grade-3 level, 22% of teachers said they had their students "discuss 
their problem solving choices and strategies in class" daily, 43^0 a few 


Table 2 

Examples cf Teaching Skills in Ccntect 


Teaching Reading Skills in Context Grade 3 
On a daily or weekly basis: 

4fi% were taught to recognize patterns within the text 
ISYo were taught to define words in context 

dd/o were taught to use larger elements of information contained in the 
reading as a whole (context cues) 

SdYo were taught the structural/organizational conventions of various 
genres 

dBYo were taught to recognize various elements of style 


Teaching Writing Skills in Context Grade 3 
On a daily or weekly basis: 

39Yo edited their work 

73Yo used resources in revising and editing their writing 
46Yo used conventions and features of the various genres 


Teaching Mathematics Skills in Context Grade 3 
On a daily or weekly basis: 

21% applied mathematical rules within real -life or authentic contexts 
61% communicated solutions in a precise and mathematical way 
52% demonstrated a mathematical process for other students 
21% had conferences (with teachers) emphasizing communication in 
appropriate mathematical language 
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times week, and a few times a month. In grade 6the incidence was 
23’/o, A'S/o, and respectively. With respectto peer assessment however, 
the i nd d ence was rather I ow: d ai ly u sage and a few ti mes a week com hi ned 
was 1^ in grade Sand ^3/o in grade 6 

DivQ^tycfGcnteTt and method With respectto language arts content at 
the grade-Slevel, evidence indicated diversity of genres in reading (see 
Table 3), with a balance between stories and non-fiction forms such as 
instructions, diaries,^ournals, or information artides. With respectto 
method in teaching language arts, survey results suggested considerable 


Table 3 

Examples cf Diversity cf Ccntmt and Method in Teaching 


Teaching Reading Using Diverse Genres, Grade 3 
On a daily or weekly basis: 

used stories 

43/0 used information arti d es/feports 
9!^ used instructions 
21% used poetry 

used diaries and/or journals 
7% used letters 
3/0 used plays/drama 


Teaching Writing Using Varied Activities, Grade 3 
On a daily or weekly basis: 

23/0 wrote for differentpurposes 
22% wrote for di fferent audi ences 

34% used material from other media to enhance their writing 


Using DiverseAssessment Methods in Teaching Mathematics, Grade 3 
On a daily or weekly basis: 

57% of students did mental mathematics 

ec% of students demonstrated what they knew using materials 

23/0 of students answered open-ended questions 

3C% of teachers collected dated work samples (portfolios) 

54% of teachers kept observation notes and completed checklists 
32% of teachers conferenced with students about mathematics 
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diversity. In teaching reading at the grade-3 level, teachers had their 
students study (daily or a few times a week) — often i n context — phonics 
(8^), grammar (72%), and punctuation (81%), engage in pre-reading 
activities (8:^), talk about their responses to stories (6®6), and look at 
problemsfrom thepointofviewoftheirown experience (44%). I n teachi ng 
writing (seeTable 31. they expected students to write fordifferentpurposes 
and audiences and usematerial from other mediate enhance theirwri ting, 
although here the percentages were lower. In assessing reading, grade-3 
teachers reported using (daily or a few times weekly) workbook exercises 
(5^), personal -response journals (51%), student reading logs (4^), 
reading records (37%), oral tests (3®6), written tests (31%), miscueanalysis 
(24%), and teacher-student conferences (24%). In assessing writing they 
reported using (daily or a few times weekly) writing assignments (5^), 
spelling tests (4^), observation notes (34%), dated samples of writing 
(3^), teacher -student conferences (27%), and self assessment (2®6). 

With respect to mathematics content we found fairly broad coverage 
at the grad e-61 evel,specificallythefive strand s of the 0 ntari o Cu rri cu I u m 
(number sense/numeration, geometry /spatial sense, measurement 
algebra/fratterning, probability /data management). At the grade-3 level, 
however, number sense/humeration received by far the largest amount of 
attention (42% daily, 4C% a few times a week) while the other strands 
were not touched on frequently (geometry^patial sense, for example, was 
addressed only 2% daily and ^3‘/oa few times a week). Turning to method 
in mathematics, a fairly broad range occurred in both grade 3and grade 6 
The methods employed induded useof concretematerials (morein grade 
3than grade Q, problem-solving activities, collaborative work, small- 
group and whole-dass discussion, mathematical investigations, and 
demonstrating mathematical processes to others. With respect to 
assessmentin mathematics, teachers reported broad useof methods. The 
percentages for grade 3are presented i n TabI e 3 The percentages for grade 
6 were similar except that demonstrations with materials occurred only 
3^ (by contrast with eC% in grade 3) on a daily or few-times-a-week 
basis. 

In condusion, when we used the teaching standards conceptualization 
to examine data from Ontario's EQAO teacher survey, we found that 
elementary teachers were already implementing this approach along 
several dimensions. Although more research is needed, we believe these 
findings are encouraging. They suggest that, contrary to the 
pronouncements of public critics of schools and teachers, a considerable 
proportion of elementary teaching is in line with widespread academic 
and professional recommendations. 
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DISCUSSION 

As we argued toward the end of Part I, we believe that the teaching 
standards movement offers an important alternative to detailed 
curriculum prescription asa basisfor educational renewal. The movement 
emphasizes the role of the teacher in school reform and advocates a broad 
approach to teaching, including teaching for understanding, skill 
development in context collaborative activities, and diversity of content 
and method. This approach has potential to increase student engagement 
significantly, extend school successtoawiderrangeof students, and foster 
learning of the kind needed in today's complex and ever -changing 
k nowl ed ge sod ety. 

Fortunately, as we saw in Part II, teachers' practices already accord 
with the teaching standards approach in important ways. However, as 
with any profession, there is room for improvement The teaching 
standards movement provides useful direction for ongoing teacher 
development at both the preservice and in-service levels. And we would 
add an area for improvement not adequately addressed by the teaching 
standards movement connecting academic I earning and lifelearning. We 
believe teachers are more aware than are school critics of students' general 
life needs, and this is reflected in their practice. They attend to students' 
personal problems, try to get to know them, build community in the 
classroom and school, and work hard to make often-arid content 
interesting to students. However, along with Noddings (190^, Meier (1995 
290C3, and others we think lifelearning should receiveeven more attention 
in schools than atpresent becoming fully integrated into the curriculum 
and the life of the classroom and school. 

Pdiq/Irrplicaticns 

What are some of the pol i cy i mpl i cations of the fi ndi ngs of thi s study? We 
think the positive findings of research on teaching practices (and the 
negative ones also, of course) should be made available to the teaching 
profession and the public. In recent years there has been a tendency to 
underestimate the talents and effectiveness of teachers. Information on 
their current achievements should be systematically shared with a wider 
audience, both to help lift the morale of teachers in these times of budget 
cuts and constant criticism and to give others a clearer picture of the 
contribution made to the lives of students through the caring, reflective, 
and innovative practices of teachers. 
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In keeping with the general tenor of the teaching standards movement 
there should be greater acknowledgement of teachers' key rolein school 
renewal. Publicbodies should abandon as self-defeating attempts to hedge 
teachers with a detailed, prescribed curriculum that they are forced to 
follow without choice or modification. Such attempts lead to teacher 
frustration and alienation, or to a desperate effortto cover the curriculum, 
which in turn undermines attainment of goals of understanding, real -life 
learning, problem solving, authentic skills development and openness to 
continued learning — goals that are crucial for a sound education and for 
well-being in today's world. 

Given thekey rol e of teachers i n school renewal, there should be much 
more provision for teacher development than is commonly the case. There 
are no shortcuts to school renewal: ittakestimeand resources, and teacher 
development is central. In far too many cases, as in Ontario over the past 
decade, the introduction of new curriculum has been accompanied by 
reduction in provision for teacher development partly in the belief that 
detailed curriculum will itself significantly increase learning. We have 
questioned this belief here, stressing that teacher developmentis essential 
for school renewal . 

We would add that professional development should be co-ordinated 
on a system-wide basis, around a shared conception of the goals and 
processes of schooling, a conception of the medium-grain typedescribed 
earlier (Darling-Hammond, 1997). Teachers and school systems need a 
sense of everyonepulling together; an explidtvision also provides a basis 
for bringing governments and thegeneral publicon board as far as possible. 
However, the precise interpretation of this conception, tailored to each 
setting, has to emerge through a process in which classroom teachers play 
a significant part 

Sodal constructivism iscurrently widely advocated forstudentlearning 
(Brophy, 233^. The teaching standards approach is sodal constructivist 
in thatitsees students bang personally involved in their own knowledge 
development understanding what they are learning, and constructing 
knowledge in collaboration with others. We propose that teachers, like 
students, be supported in constructing their knowledge and practice, both 
so they model constructivism for their students and so they develop 
practicesthatareeffectiveforthem and their settings. Even the apparently 
sound prindples of the teaching standards movement should not be 
imposed on teachers in a top-down manner. The reflection and initiative 
of teachers must be respected and engaged in the ongoing enterprise of 
teacher development and school renewal. 
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